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Population and Migration 
Greek Immigration to the United States. By Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. (New Haven : Yale University Press. 1911. Pp. 
xvii, 278. $2.00.) 

This work by a member of the teaching staff at Yale was pre- 
pared as part of the work for a doctorate in the department of 
anthropology in Yale University. It is devoted to a comprehensive 
study of Greek immigration from both Greek and American 
standpoints. Part I considers the conditions, causes and sources 
of emigration, and contains interesting chapters on Greek his- 
tory, and on the character, language and religion of the Greek 
people. The author has the advantage of having travelled ex- 
tensively and secured a large amount of valuable first-hand in- 
formation. Part II comprises a detailed study of the economij 
and social aspects of the various Greek colonies in the United 
States, especially of the three largest — those in Lowell, in Chicago 
and in New York. Here also the author has supplemented the 
meagre literature of the subject by personal study of the subject 
from every angle, and the result is an unusually complete and 
thorough contribution to our knowledge of the Greeks in this 
country. Part III is devoted to the effects of immigration, and is 
divided into its effects on the immigrants, on Greece, and on the 
United States. 

Although Greek immigration is not large as compared with 
that of some other races, being only about 30,000 per year, and 
although the total Greek population of the United States in 1910 
was only 185,000, yet when we consider that the population of 
Greece in 1907 was only 2,631,000, we appreciate that emigration 
on its present scale would be a serious matter for the parent 
country were it not for the four or five millions of dollars annually 
sent back by the immigrants. 

What is likely to be the effect upon the United States? The 
author seems very fair in setting off the Greek vanity, factious- 
ness, lack of respect for law, tendency to commit minor offenses, 
to live for a time, at least, in a very unhygienic fashion, and to 
exploit each other unmercifully, against industry, freedom from 
serious crimes and from pauperism, and great business ability and 
push. It is these latter qualities which have secured to the Greeks 
almost a monopoly of the shoeblacking, candy, soda-water, fruit 
and restaurant businesses, not only in the places where they have 
chiefly settled but in many other cities in all parts of the country. 
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In these lines of trade they have already largely supplanted the 
Italians. In many cases, however, this success is attained by liv- 
ing in a manner far below the American standard, and often by 
means of the forced labor of boys and young men under the 
padrone system ; and these conditions are due in large part to the 
low degree of education possessed by the exploited persons. It 
is too early, in the author's opinion, to judge accurately of the 
results of Greek immigration on this country ; but, on the evidence 
he presents, one cannot but question whether it will prove a desir- 
able addition to our population. 

There can be no question about the value of this book as an 
addition to the literature of recent immigration, and it is a pity 
that many books dealing with racial elements, more important in 
point of numbers, lack the thoroughness, impartiality and com- 
prehensiveness which characterize this study. 

Pkescott F. Hall. 

The Alien Problem and its Remedy. By M. J. Landa. (London: 
P. S. King and Son. 1911. Pp. xv, 327. 5s.) 

This book is a case of special pleading, being chiefly a defense 
of the Jewish aliens in England and an attack on the British 
Aliens Act of 1905. It is a striking testimony to the difference 
in temperament between the British and ourselves that the presence 
in the United Kingdom in 1901 of less than 300,000 aliens (not 
counting the second and third generations born in Great Britain 
and therefore British subjects) should have led four years later 
to the passage of an act almost as comprehensive as our own 
act of 1882. Probably the tendency of the aliens to settle in a 
few localities (in 1901, 135,000 of them were in London) is re- 
sponsible for focusing public opinion upon the subject. 

Part I deals with "The Problem," and contains chapters on the 
history of the agitation leading to the passage of the act ; on the 
extent of the influx, overcrowding, the economic aspect of alien 
labor, the standard of living, the second generation and crime. 
The author gives the history of the agitation in great detail, and 
spares no opportunity to abuse Sir William Evans-Gordon, Mr. 
Arnold White and other experts on immigration and charities, 
who were chiefly responsible for the enactment of the law. This 
part of the book is so obviously partisan, that some doubt is 
thrown upon the accuracy of the elaborate statistics which the 
author uses to overthrow the figures and conclusions of the Royal 



